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SUMMARY  OR  193b  OUTLOOK  YOR  FARM- FAMILY  LIVING 


C-eneral  Situation  in  1935  as  Compared  with  193^- 

Gross  cash  income  from  agriculture  somewhat  higher,  hut  varies  from 
region  to  region. 

Production  costs  somewhat  higher,  hut  not  enough  so  to  offset  income 
increases . 


Increase  in  number  of  part-time  farmers  since  1930,  with  consequent 
increases  in  income  of  some  farm  families  from  outside  earnings. 

Tax  rates  about  sane,  though  lower  than  in  1932- 

Interest  rates  about  sane,  though  lower  than  in  1932-  Financial 
situation  of  many  farmers  improved  by  refinancing  of  debts. 

Prices  of  "all  goods"  for  family  living  about  same.  Prices  of  foods, 
especially  neats  higher;  prices  of  clothing,  lower. 


19q6  Outlook  for  Farm-Far uiy  Living 

Cash  for  far. jig  living 

Somewhat  higher;  unequal  in 
regions . 

Family  living  competing  closely 
with  farm  business  for  cash.  Ma¬ 
chinery  replacements  necessary. 

prices  paid  for  goods  bought  for 

f anil 7  living. 

First  half,  193b,  probable  price 
trends : 

"All  goods: "  about  same  as  now 
( Nov .  1935 ) • 

Food:  Prices  of  "all  food"  about 
sane;  moat,  bread,  and  grain  probably 
will  continue  higher,  relatively, 
than  "all  foods." 

Clothing;  Prices  slightly  higher, 
especially  for  shoos,  silk,  wool,  and 
rayon . 

Automobiles  ana  building  materials : 

Prices  about  same 

Goods  for  household  operation: 


Application  of  Outlook  Information 

for  1936 


Consider  producing  more  of  the 
meat  needed  for  home  use.  Cure,  can, 
or  refrigerate  to  extend  supply 
throughout  year.  Use  homo-slaughtered 
meat  economically  to  increase  market¬ 
ings.  If  bread  prices  rise  more  than 
cost  oi  ingredients,  consider  more 
home  baking. 

If  prices  of  leather,  silk,  wool, 
and  rayon  continue  to  rise,  consider 
use  of  substitutes. 


Prices  about  same 
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Outlook  for  1936  for  adjustments  in: 

Family  expenditures  and  production  for 

nome  use 

Increase  in  available  cash,  probably 
will  go  largely  for  automobiles,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  "other"  expenditures,  with  a 
smaller  share  for  food.  Adjustments, 
however,  will  depend  upon  nature  of  1935 
expenditures . 

Even  if  the  cash  income  does  not 
change,  family  spending  patterns  in  193 6 
may  differ  from  those  of  1935  where  the 
greater  home  production  and  conservation 
of  food  in  1935  lessens  food  expenditures 

Continuation  of  food-production  pro¬ 
grams  is  expected  as  means  of  attaining 
better  food  supply  and  of  releasing  cash 
for  goods  and  services  that  cannot  be 
home-produced.  Home-production  of  fuel, 
ice  and  other  goods  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  in  193  5- 

Purchasing  Practices 

Wide  variations  wnich  exist  in  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  instalment  credit  and 
time  purchases,  continued. 


Continued  growth  in  farm  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  and  in  volume  of  goods 
handled  by  them  for  household  use.  Leg¬ 
islation  has  enlarged  Federally-sponsored 
credit  facilities  relating  to  coopera¬ 
tives  . 

Programs  of  Federal  agencies  for 
rescorch,  education,  and  representation 
of  consumers,  continued. 


Application  for  1936 


Weigh  values  carefully  in  decid¬ 
ing  how  to  spend  increases.  What  ex¬ 
penditures  will  mean  most  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  ? 

Plan  budgets  for  household  expend¬ 
itures  and  for  production  for  family 
use;  keep  farm  and  household  accounts, 
take  farm  and  household  inventories. 

Plan  wardrobes  with  respect  to  needs 
of  family  members.  Buy  carefully.  Con¬ 
tinue  home  clothing  construction. 

Plan  suitable  year-round  food  sup¬ 
ply.  Produce  and  preserve  enough  for 
ordinary  use,  plus  a  carryover  for 
emergencies.  Consider  homo-food  pro¬ 
duction  with  respect  to  dietary  needs. 
Make  decisions  on  basis  of  available 
cash,  time,  and  land. 


Pay  cash  when  possible.  Investi¬ 
gate  actual  interest  rate  and  credit 
terms  which  often  are  concealed  in 
sales  contracts.  Use  credit  facilities 
less  expensive  than  instalment  credit, 
if  possible. 

Buy  through  cooperatives  or  stimu¬ 
late  organization  of  cooperatives.  En¬ 
courage  expansion  of  cooperatives’ 
stocks  to  include  greater  variety  of 
products  for  family  living. 

Keep  informed  on  consumer  problems; 
use  available  information  to  guide  pur¬ 
chasing.  Learn  to  protect  consumer 
interests  in  the  same  way  that  other 
groups  such  as  "big  business"  protect 
their  interests. 
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INCOME  AVAILABLE 


FABM  FAMILIES 


Income  from  agriculture.  Income  available  to  the  farm  family  in  any  year 
depends  largely  upon  gross  income  from  farm  production.  However,  from  this 
gross  income,  production  expenses  must  he  deducted,  leaving  for  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily:  (l)  income  "in  hind"  derived  from  products  retained  for  home  use,  and 

(2)  cash  income  available  as  a  return  for  the  family's  labor,  capital,  and 
management.  Hot  all  of  this  cash  income  available  to  the  family  can  be  used 
for  living  expenses;  this  fund  also  must  provide  for  purchase  and  replacement 
of  farm  equipment  and  other  capital  goods  for  the  farm  business,  for  life 
insurance,  and  for  other  nonfarm  investments.  To  a  certain  extent,  family 
living  and  the  farm  business  are  competitors  for  the  available  cash. 

National  gross  income  from  farm  production  fluctuates  greatly.  It  fell 
from  approximately  12  billion  dollars  in  1929  to  a  low  point  of  about  5~l/3 
billion  in  1932.  By  193^  it  was  more  than  one  third  higher  than  in  1932,  and 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  in  1935  it  will  be  appreciably  increased. 
(See  chart,  "Distribution  of  gross  income  from  farm  production.") 

The  farm  family's  share  of  gross  incomo  —  both  income  "in  hind"  and  cash 
available  after  meeting  production  expenses  —  fails  more  rapidly  than  does 
total  gross  income,  in  periods  of  deepening  depression.  Daring  such  years, 
production  expenses  decline  less,  relatively,  than  does  cash  available  to  the 
family.  In  periods  of  recovery,  cash  available  to  the  family  increases  more 
rapidly  than  production  expenses.  (See  chart. ) 

During  the  period  1925-29  when  the  national  gross  income  from  farm  produc¬ 
tion  averaged  somewhat  less  than  12  billion  dollars  annually,  about  56  percent 
was  available  to  farm  operators  and  their  families  —  4l  percent  as  cash  and 
15  percent  as  income  "in  hind."  In  1932  when  gross  income  had  fallen  to  about 
5-1/3  billion  dollars,  only  46  percent  was  available  to  farm  families  —  23 
percent  as  cash  and  13  percent  as  income  "in  hind."  When  gross  income  rose  to 
about  7  billion  dollars  in  1934,  the  percentage  available  to  farm  families  rose 
to  59  —  45  percent  as  cash,  and  l4  percent  as  income  "in  kind." 

Additional  cash  income.  Cash  incomes  of  many  farm  families  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  earning;  in  no nagri cultural  industries,  by  keeping  tourist  boarders 
and  lodgers,  by  making  and  selling  handicraft  articles  and  other  made-at-home 
products,  or  by  selling  produce  directly  to  consumers,  through  roadside  stands, 
farm  women's  markets,  etc.  Although  in  the  aggregate  such  income  is  unim¬ 
portant  compared  with  national  income  from  agriculture,  it  is  very  important 
to  some  families,  even  though  it  may  yield  then  a  small  return  per  hour  for 
their  labor. 

Outlook.  Cash  income  available  to  farm  families  from  agriculture,  after 
meeting  production  expenses,  probably  will  be  higher  in  1935  than  in  any  year 
since  1929.  However,  not  all  sections  of  the  country  are  sharing  equally  in 
tnis  increase.  The  greatest  gain  is  occurring  in  the  North  Central  States, 
with  moderate  increases  in  other  regions.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
outlook  for  1936  agricultural  income  is  for  a  continuance  of  the  upward  trend. 

There  is  evidence,  also,  of  an  increase  in  part-time  farms  as  well  as  in 
farm  population  during  the  past  5  years,  hence  the  number  of  farm  family 
members  available  for  part-time  industrial  employment  probably  has  increased. 
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Distribution  of  Gross  Income  from  Farm 
Production,  1924  to  Date 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  PRINCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS, 

BY  REGIONS,  1933  TO  DATE* 
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PRICES  PAID  FOR  GOODS  PURCHASED  FOR  FARM  FAMILY  LIVING 


Prices  paid  "by  farm  families  for  goods  used  for  family  living 
were  slightly  higher  in  the  first  6  months  of  1935  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  193^-  Index  numbers  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  showing  prices  of  all  commodities  for  farm  fam¬ 
ily  maintenance  rose  from  122  on  June  15.  193^»  to  124  on  June  15. 
1935.  an  increase  of  only  1.6  percent.  (See  chart,  Prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  food,  clothing,  and  family  maintenance. ) 

This  small  increase,  however,  represents  the  balancing  of 
somewhat  pronounced  opuosite  trends  in  prices  of  different  com¬ 
modities  rather  than  a  uniform  small  increase  in  the  price  of  all. 

A  13  percent  rise  in  food  prices  was  offset  by  a  fall  of  S  percent 
in  prices  paid  for  clothing  and  a  small  reduction  in  prices  of 
other  goods  purchased.  (See  different  movements  of  price  curves 
on  chart. ) 


Additional  information  concerning  prices  of  food  and  clothing 
are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  tne  sections  of  this  pamphlet 
dealing  with  those  commodities. 

Prices  of  goods  used  for  household  operation,  such  as  kero¬ 
sene,  coal,  gasoline,  soap  and  other  supplies  for  laundry  and 
cleaning,  are  practically  the  sane  as  a  year  ago,  as  are  prices 
of  furniture  and  furnishings.  (See  chart,  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  operating  expenses,  furniture  and  furnishings,  etc.) 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  automobiles ,  and  for  building 
materials  for  houses,  changed  little  during  the  first  S  months 
of  1935*  While  an  upward  trend  in  industrial  activity  is  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  building  materials,  there  is  at  this  time  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  probable  increase  in  their  prices,  or  in  prices  of 
automobiles. 

No  significant  changes  in  prices  of  goods  for  fam  family 
maintenance  are  anticipated  within  the  next  six  months. 
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Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Food,  Clothing, 
and  Family  Maintenance,  1310  to  Date 
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Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  by  the  family  have  not  advanced  as  much  sinde  1932  as 
commodities  used  in  production.  Clothing  and  food  are  the  two  most  important  expenditures  for  the  farm 
family,  and  prices  for  these  commodities  very  largely  determine  the  trend  of  the  prices  paid  by  fanners 
for  commodities  used  by  the  family. 


Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Operating  Expenses, 
Furniture  and  Furnishings,  Building  Materials 
for  House,  and  Family  Maintenance,  1910  to  Date 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1873©  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Prices  received  by  farmers  fluctuate  much  more  than  prices  paid  by  farmers,  partly  because  many 
fans  products  are  raw  materials  and  partly  because  the  production  of  farm  products  tends  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  periods  of  declining  demand.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  tend  to  fluctuate  very  little  except 
in  periods  of  major  pries  adjustments. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FARM  FAMILY  CONSUMPTION 


The  consumption  program  of  the  farm  family  is  related  Noth  to  its  plan  for 
spending  cash  and  for  producing  goods  for  family  living.  All  resources  there¬ 
fore  must  be  considered  in  making  and.  carrying  out  consumption  plans  --  not  only 
the  money  available  and  goods  on  hand,  but  also  the  time  and  energy  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  members  and  the  production  capacities  of  the  farm  itself.  It  is  important, 
also,  that  the  plans  for  consumption  be  made  as  a  balanced  wiiole,  within  which 
the  parts  supplement  one  another.  Thus  when  cash  income  falls,  as  during  the 
worst  years  of  the  depression,  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  production  plans 
and  practices  so  that  levels  of  living  may  not  fall  so  low,  relatively,  as  have 
cash  receipts. 

With  rising  cash  income,  the  farm  family  still  must  make  important  choices 
as  to  how  it  will  use  its  resources  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  human  values. 

What  proportion  of  the  increased  income  to  devote  to  family  living;  what  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  farm  business;  and  what  to  provision  for  the  future;  how  best 
to  use  the  money  allocated  to  the  family;  the  extent  to  which  production  for 
family  living  shall  be  emphasized  in  order  to  free  more  money  for  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  which  cannot  be  home  produced;  the  balance  between  use 
of  tine  for  work  and  for  leisure  —  these  and  related  questions  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  consumption  plans,  and  must  be  decided  by  each  family  upon 
tnc  basis  of  its  own  assets,  needs,  and  desires. 

Farm  families  whose  cash  incomes  have  increased  to  the  extent  that  more 
money  is  available  for  maintenance,  probe.bly  will  distribute  the  increase  some¬ 
what  unequally  over  several  items  of  family  living  rather  than  to  only  one  or 
two.  With  incomes  for  1934  higher  than  for  1933 »  a  group  of  Nebraska  families 
increased  expenditures  for  automobile,  recreation,  and  clothing  relatively 
more  than  they  increased  expenditures  for  food  and  household  operation.  (See 
chart,  "Changes  in  expenditures  for  family  living,"  and  the  two  pages  follow¬ 
ing,  for  more  detailed  information  concerning  expenditures  of  these  Nebraska 
fair;,  families.  ) 

That  expenditure  patterns  of  these  Nebraska  farm  families  are  similar 
to  those  of  families  of  similar  socio-economic  status  in  other  States  in  the 
East  North  Central  region  is  indicated  by  family  living  studies.  (See  treble, 
"Expenditures  of  farm  families  in  1934.") 

Expenditure  patterns  of  farm  families  with  lower  incomes  probably  would 
react  differently  to  increases  in  income.  Such  families  might  be  forced  to 
use  relatively  more  of  the  increase  to  replenish  depleted  stocks  of  clothing 
and  household  furnishings  than  would  families  at  higher  levels,  who  reduced 
their  stock  of  these  goods  less  during  the  depression. 


LIVING-  EXPENDITURES  OF  FARM  FAMILIES  1934 


State  Expenditures  per  capita  in  dollars 
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The  data  on  which  this  chart  was  “based  were  taken  from  home  accounts 
summarized  “by  the  Extension  Service  of  each  of  five  States.  The  figures  do 
not  include  housing  and  transportation.  For  Nebraska,  "household  operation" 
includes  some  expenditures  for  furnishings  and  equipment. 

There  is  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  yearly 
figures,  both  in  total  per  capita  expenditures  and  in  their  distribution 
among  different  items. 

Yearly  expenditures  for  food  in  four  of  the  five  States  are  almost 
identical,  from  $40  to  $4l  per  capita.  In  Oklahoma  they  are  lower  ($31) 
but  this  figure  represents  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total,  probably 
because  of  the  lower  income  and  lowered  level  of  living  during  a  drought 
year. 


The  money  spent  for  clothing  ranged  from  $18  in  Oklahoma  to  $31  in 
Nebraska.  For  operating  expenses  the  range  was  from  $5  ih  Oklahoma  to  $27 
in  Oluo  and  Nebraska.  Expenditures  for  education  and  recreation  and  for 
health  and  personal  items  are  so  close  in  four  of  five  States  as  to  suggest 
that  the  families  keeping  records  in  these  States  have  similar  standards  of 
living. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  FARM  FAMILIES  IN  1934 
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Expenditures  for  medical  care  and  health  ranged  from  $6  to  $13  per  capita;  in  7  States  expenditures  were  between  $9  and  $13 
Personal  expenditures  were  listed  separately  by  5  States  with  a  range  of  $2  to  $5  per  capita.  Expenditures  for  church,  gifts, 
etc.,  ranged  from  $7  to  $15;  in  5  of  the  7  States  which  listed  this  item  separately  expenditures  were  from  $10  to  $15, 

(References  to  reports  of  these  studies  on  following  page) 
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(References  to  accompany  table  of  expenditures  of  farm  families  in  1934) 


1.  Ruth  C.  Ereenan.  Sunnary  of  Illinois  hone  account  hooks .  Ill.  Univ. 

Agr.  Coll.  Ext.  Serv.  Urhana,  1935*  (KEE-44S,  Mimeographed.) 

2.  Pauline  M.  Marriott.  Earn  living  expenditures  of  34  Iowa  farm  families. 

1934.  Iowa  State  Coll.  Ext.  Scrv.  Anes,  1935-  (HM-113,  Mimeographed.) 
3-  Bessie  Goodman.  Hone  account  summary  for  Kansas  1934.  Kans .  State 
Coll.  Ext.  Serv.  Manhattan,  1935 *  (Mimeographed) 

4.  Anon.  Summary  of  Maine  hone  account  hooks  from  records  of  75  farm 
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1935-  (Mimeographed) 

6.  V.  E.  Scott  and  Louis  Titus.  Summary  of  family  classification,  farn 

privilege,  and  cash  cost  of  living.  Data  for  1934  on  4l  families, 
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CHANGES  IN  EXPENDITURES  EOR  FAMILY  LIVING 


Year 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


Fl'ccd 

Changes  in  the  living  expenditures  of  a  group  of  Nebraska  farm  families 
during  the  years  1929-34  are  presented,  using  data  collected  by  Muriel  Smith 
and  published  in  Nebraska  Extension  Circular  11-113. 

Reductions  in  purchases  for  farm-family  living  went  hand  in  hand  with  re¬ 
duced  farm  incomes  during  the  four  years  1929-32,  according  to  this  chart. 
Increased  purchases  accompanied  increased  farm,  income  in  1933  and  1934.  The 
average  amount  spent  for  family  living  in  each  of  tnese  6  years  has  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  1934  price  levels,  in  order  to  eliminate  differences  in  purchasing 
power  of  money.  Each  bar,  therefore,  represents  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
year’ 3  expenditures  at  1934  price  levels,  instead  of  the  number  of  dollars 
actually  spent.  For  example,  goods  and  services  costing  $1,009  in  1929  would 
have  cost  only  $778  at  the  lower  prices  of  1934.  The  bar  for  1929,  therefore, 
is  snown  as  $778  so  that  total  purchases  of  that  year  may  be  compared  with 
purchases  of  1934  and  of  intervening  years. 

The  average  percentage  of  total  expenditures  allotted  to  each  of  the 
various  items  of  living  is  shown  by  divisions  of  the  bar  for  that  year.  For 
example,  average  food  expenditures  which  were  35  percent  of  the  total  in  1929 
are  shown  as  35  percent  of  the  1929  har.  In  1932,  food  expenditures  fell  to 
28  percent  of  tile  total.  However,  food  purchases  declined  much  more  than  did 
the  percentage  allotted  to  food,  since  total  expenditures  in  1932  were  only 
68  percent  as  high  as  in  1929  ($530  as  compared  with  $778). 

(Continued  next  page) 


Nebraska  Farm  Families:  1929-34 


Clothing 


..yu  {Household  1  1 


nousenoia  u  ,  ,  . 

operation  !  [Transportation 


Other 
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CHANGES  Il-J  EXPEND  I  TUBE  S  FOR  FARM-FAMILY  LIVING  (continued) 

Changes  in  purchases  of  food  and  some  other  items  during  this  6-year 
period  are  snown  more  adequately  by  the  table  helow  than  by  the  preceding 
graph.  In  this  table,  all  expenditure  figures  have  been  adjusted  for  family 
size  (families  averaged  3*9  members).  Figures  for  eacn  year's  total  expend¬ 
itures  have  been  adjusted  to  1934  price  levels  (all- commodity  index).  Figures 
for  expenditures  for  food,  clothing,  household  operation,  and  "other"  items 
also  have  been  adjusted  to  1934  price  levels,  but  by  specific  indexes.  Thus 
the  value  of  food  expenditures  is  adjusted  for  each  year  by  the  index  for 
food  to  eliminate  differences  due  specifically  to  ciaanges  in  retail  food 
prices.  Expenditures  for  transportation  are  not  given  because  there  is  no 
transportation  index  number.  The  sum  of  the  expenditures  for  the  items 
shown,  therefore,  does  not  equal  the  value  of  total  expenditures. 

Changes  in  expenditures  for  farm-family  living 


Nebraska  farm  families  1929~34 


Number 

Value  of 
total 
expend¬ 
itures 
per  family 

Value  of  average  expenditures  per 

family  for  - 

Year 

01 

f  ami lies 
included 

Food 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

"Other"  such 
as  develop¬ 
ment 

1929 

25 

— 

$777 

$259 

_ 

$130 

$171 

$156 

1930 

36 

759 

210 

136 

12b 

176 

1931 

91 

667 

228 

ll4 

104 

133 

1932 

147 

542 

lol 

101 

1C4 

109 

1933 

164 

548 

147 

io4 

102 

121 

19^4 

239 

612 

lb'i 

119 

106 

150 

Purchases  of  food  fell  from  a  value  of  $259  in  1929  to  $l6l  in  1932. 

This  fall  probably  represents  a  decrease  both  in  quantities  and  in  quality 
of  food  bought.  With  farm  income  in  1933  only  slightly  greater  than  in  1932, 
purchases  of  food  continued  to  fall.  Value  of  food  produced  for  family  use 
was  approximately  the  same  during  1932  and  1933,  according  to  reports  from 
these  families.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  decreased  purchases  were  not  off¬ 
set  by  increased  food  production.  In  1934,  with  a  greater  income  increase 
than  the  year  before,  food  purchases  rose.  This  increase  probably  was  due 
in  part  to  the  drought  of  that  year  wnich  lessened  the  supply  of  home-pro¬ 
duced  food. 

In  1934,  vaLue  of  total  expenditures  were  about  12  percent  above  those 
for  1933-  Value  of  purchased  food  rose  approximately  10  percent;  vaLue  of 
clotiiing,  l4  percent;  of  household  operation,  only  4  percent.  Value  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  "other"  goods  and  services,  including  tnose  for  education, 
recreation,  medical  care,  and  gifts  increased  most  of  all,  rising  about  24 
percent. 
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THE  FARM  FAMILY  FOOD  SUPPLY — EXPEND  I  TUBE  PLnNS  AND  PRODUCTION  PROGRAMS 


The  Food  Situat±on,  1955-36 

(Abstract  of  report) 

by  Gustave  Burmeister,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

The  supply  of  all  foods  which  is  available  for  domestic  consumption  in  1935-36 
will  be  slightly  larger  than  was  consumed  in  1936-35,  anci-  only  a  little  less  than 
the  average  annual  consumption  in  1925-29*  However,  some  foods  are  relatively  much 
more  plentiful  than  others. 

Meat  and  lard.-  Owing  to  marked  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  following  the 
1936  drought,  meat  and  lard  supplies  for  the  year  ending  June  1935  probably  will  be 
the  smallest  in  several  years.  The  1935~36  supply  of  meat,  other  than  poultry,  is 
expected  to  be  about  l4  percent  less  than  in  1936-35,  and  21  percent  less  than  the 
1925-29  annual  average.  The  sharpest  decrease  will  be  in  pork,  production  of 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb,  probably  will  be  little  changed.  Numbers  of  livestock  avail¬ 
able  for  slaughter  in  1936-37  are  expected  to  increase  over  those  of  1935~36. 

Poultry  and  eggs.-  Supplies  of  poultry  meat  are  expected  to  be  slightly  larger 
in  1935-36  than  in  the  2  previous  years,  and  almost  us  large  as  the  average  for 
1925-29.  Egg  supplies  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  recent  years,  and  much 
smaller  than  in  1925-29- 

Milk  and  butter.-  An  unusually  large  production  of  milk  and  butter  is  expected 
in  1935“36.  Good  pastures  this  fall  and  the  increased  feed  supply  are  expected  to 
more  than  offset  the  smaller  number  of  co\7s  milked. 

Food  grains.-  The  1935  wheat  crop  was  lower  in  quantity  and  quality  than  ex¬ 
pected,  owing  to  black  rust  and  excessive  rainfall.  But  with  the  carry-over,  the 
available  1935“36  supply  probably  is  ample  for  domestic  requirements.  Some  wheat 
of  high-milling  quality  may  be  imported.  The  supply  of  rice  for  1935_36  domestic 
consumption  may  be  slightly  less  than  was  consumed  in  1935“ 3 6  or  annually  in  the 
period  1925-29-  The  1935  crops  of  corn,  oats ,  barley,  and  rye  arc  materially  larg¬ 
er  than  in  1936-  Supplies  for  human  consumption  will  be  ample;  only  a  small  portion 
of  these  crops  is  used  directly  for  food. 

Fruits . -  The  supply  of  all  fruits  for  the  1935“36  marketing  period  is  more  than 
ample.  The  quantity  available  for  use  as  fresh  fruit  is  expected  to  be  13  percent 
higher  than  1936-35  and  17  percent  higher  than  the  1925-29  average.  Since  exports 
probably  will  continue  to  decline  relative  to  total  fruit  production,  this  season's 
domestic  supply  of  fresh  fruits  may  be  even  larger  than  the  above  figures  suggest. 

The  volume  of  dried  fruits  available  for  the  domestic  market  probably  will  be  42  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  usual,  and  29  percent  larger  than  domestic  consumption  in  1936-35- 
Dried  prunes  will  be  very  plentiful.  The  total  1935“36  supply  of  commercially 
canned  fruits,  including  carry-over,  is  about  S  percent  larger  than  in  1936-35,  a^d 
20  percent  larger  than  the  1925-29  average.  Canned  peaches,  apricots,  cherries, 
apples,  and  grapefruit  will  be  more  plentiful  this  year  than  last.' 

Vegetables . -  Throughout  most  of  1935,  fresh  vegetables  have  been  plentiful  and 
probably  will  continue  so.  The  proauction  of  potatoes,  swcctpotatocs ,  carrots, 
cabbage,  and  onions  has  been  relatively  large  and  is  expected  to  be  ample  to  supply 
demand  until  the  193 6  crops  appear.  The  commercial  pack  of  canned  vegetables  is  one 
of  the  largest  on  record,  The  1935“36  domestic  supply  of  dry  edible  beans  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  larger  than  for  several  years .  Marketings  of  peanuts  are  unusually 
large,  but  the  high  prices  of  peanut  oil  probably  will  divert  much  of  this  crop  to 
oil . 
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Retail  Rood  Prices 


Relative  retail  food  prices  1926-35  The  graph  on  the  following  page  shows 
fluctuations  of  retail  prices  of  "all  foods"  and  of  certain  groups  of  foods  during 
the  10-year  period,  1926-35-  Prices  of  "all  foods"  reached  their  lowest  point  in 
1933  when  they  were  62  percent  of  the  1926  level.  In  193^  they  averaged  approx¬ 
imately  69  percent,  and  for  the  first  9  months  of  1935 >  7*o  percent  of  the  192b 
level . 

Meat  prices  have  undergone  the  widest  fluctuations,  rising  in  1929  to  110  per 
cent  of  the  1926  level,  and  then  declining  to  60  percent  of  the  1926  level  in  1933 
luring  1935.  meats  have  increased  in  price  more  rapidly  than  any  other  food  group, 
averaging  in  the  first  9  months  S9  percent  of  their  1926  price.  Except  in  1933. 
neats  have  "been  relatively  higher  than  "all  foods"  throughout  the  10-year  period. 

Grain  products  have  shown  less  decline  from  1926  prices  than  have  other  food 
groups;  a.nd  since  1930  they  have  maintained  a  relatively  higher  price  level  than 
"all  foods."  During  1935  the  price  increase  for  grain  products  has  "been  less 
marked  than  for  "all  foods"  or  for  the  other  food  groups  represented  on  the  graph. 

"Other  foods"  (including  fats,  sugars,  fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items)  have  declined  more  from  1926  prices  than  "all  foods"  and  have 
not  recovered  to  the  same  degree  from  their  low  level  of  1932  and  1933  - 

Outlook  for  food  prices,  first  half  1936.-  In  view  of  the  abundant  supplies 
available  for  domestic  consumption,  so  for  as  most  groups  of  food  are  concerned, 
reta.il  food  prices  in  the  first  half  of  1936  probably  will  not  be  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  the  last  half  of  1935-  The  foods  of  which  the  supplies  are 
relatively  short  a.nu  for  which  prices  during  the  first  months  of  193 ^  nay  be  some¬ 
what  higher  than  in  1935  include:  meat,  especially  pork;  laud;  bread,  flours,  and 
cereals.  Since  farm  families  spend  almost  30  percent  of  their  food  money  for 
bread,  flour  and  cereals,  and  another  30  percent  for  meats  and  lard,  increases  in 
the  prices  of  these  items  would  be  of  concern.  Some  adjustment  in  plans  for  food 
purchase  and  home  production  probably  would  follow,  such  as  more  home  baking  of 
bread;  the  home  manufacture  of  certain  types  of  breakfast  cereals;  an  economical 
consumption  of  fats  and  oils. 
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? I ami  in#  Earn- Family  Focd  Expenditures  and  Production  for  Home  Use 


Careful  planning  for  well-balanced  diets  the  year  around  has  long 
been  urged  of  farm  families  by  the  nutritionists  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  others  interested  in  rural  health  and  quality  of  living.  The  problem 
is  complex;  it  includes  not  only  selection  and  purchase  of  food  suited  to 
family  needs,  but  also  food  production  and  preservation.  Long-time  plan¬ 
ning  for  adequate  diets  requires  time  and  thought,  but  the  returns  make  it 
eminently  worth  while. 

The  yearly  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  foods  required  by  a  family 
depend  first  on  its  nutritional  needs.  Also,  they  depend  upon  the  family's 
way  of  living  as  determined  by  tastes,  cash  available  for  food,  and  possible 
scope  and  success  of  home-food  proauction  and  conservation  programs.  As  an 
aid  in  food  budgeting,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  developed  several 
basic  diet  plans  (see  Planning  Farm  Family  Living,  nineo .  623  9  —2— 35 )  • 

a  number  of  States,  the  Extension  Service  has  adapted  these  or  other  suitable 
plans  to  State  conditions,  such  as  sectional  dietary  habits,  type  of  farming, 
and  climatic  or  soil  factors  that  ftf.fect  production  and  storage  of  food. 

As  a  step  in  planning  for  the  year  ahead ,  the  individual  family  will 
do  well  to  appraise  its  diet  of  previous  years,  and  to  consider  its  changing 
food  needs  and  potential  resources.  In  the  absence  of  records,  the  family 
may  find  it  helpful  to  consult  the  estimates  of  customary  practices  in  food 
production  and  purcha.se,  as  shown  in  succeeding  charts.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  information  obta.ined  from  over  3,^00  families  in  studies  made^  be¬ 
tween  1917  and  1933-  Money  values  have  been  adjusted  to  September  193*5  Price 
levels . 

The  total  retail  money  value  of  the  average  food  supply  of  farm  families 
seems  to  vary  little  from  region  to  region,  but  the  proportions  purchased  and 
home  produced  vary  greatly.  Although  farm-furnished  food  may  amount  to  SO  or 
90  percent  of  the  total  food  supply  in  the  Southern  States  and  60  to  JO  per¬ 
cent  in  the  North,  yet  expenditures  for  food  are  not  infrequently  the  largest 
item  of  the  disbursements  for  farm-family  living.  Of  66  studies  made  between 
1922  and  1933  arid  giving  information  on  this  point,  the  average  expenditure 
for  food  amounted  to  20  percent  or  more  of  total  expenditures  in  all  but  five 
studies.  In  about  a  third  of  the  studies,  it  amounted  to  ]>0  percent  or  more 
of  the  total.  Whether  or  not  a  family's  ca.sh  expenditures  for  food  can  Sr 
should  be  reduced  through  more  effective  home-production  measures  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  ea.ch  family  to  decide. 

Outlook  for  1936.-  In  1935.  most  farm  families  have  continued  extensive 
programs  of  food  production  for  family  use.  With  good  yields  from  garden 
and  orchard  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  the  supplies  of  hone  canned  and 
stored  fruits  and  vegetables  arc  greater  for  1935_36  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Home  canning  and  curing  neat  may  be  lessened,  because  higher  prices 
for  livestock  may  encourage  selling  rather  than  slaughtering  animals  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  more  economical  utilisation  of  neats 
and  fats  probably  will  follow.  The  greater  production  of  food  for  hone  use 
in  1935  may  tend  to  redu.ee  food  expenditures  below  the  level  of  193^.  thus 
leaving  a  larger  share  of  the  income  available  for  other  living  expenses.  Or 
if  food  expenditures  continue  at  the  193^  level,  the  increased  production  of 
1935  no.y  be  the  means  of  providing  more  satisfactory  and  varied  diets.  In 
1936,  there  probably  will  be  a  continuation  of  well-considered  programs  of 
food  production  for  family  use. 
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MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  FARM  FAMILIES 
Yearly  per  capita  average 


Region 

Hew  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central 


Estimated  retail  value  in  dollars 
0 _ 20_  _  40 _ 60 _ S0_ _ 100  _  .,120  _  140 _ 160 


I 


f.vLr.n  Purchased  f  produced 


The  total  retail  money  value  of  the  average  food  supply  of  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  appears  to  vary  little  from  region  to  region.  The  range  is  from  about 
$129  per  person  per  year  to  about  $152,  according  to  averages  based  on  studies 
made  between  1917  and  1933  and  adjusted  to  September  1935  r>rice  levels.  On 
the  basis  of  average  U.  S.  prices  for  September  193 5 »  farm  families  could  pur¬ 
chase  a  minimum-cost  diet  for  about  $135  Per  capita  per  year.  The  average 
money  value  of  farm  family  diets  in  five  of  the  six  regions  shown  above  is 
somewhat  higher  than  this  figure. 

The  amount  of  food  purchased  depends  upon  the  scope  of  the  home  food 
production  program.  In  these  studies,  the  average  value  of  purchased  food 
varied  from  about  $17  per  person  per  year  in  the  South  Atlantic  region,  where 
there  can  be  extensive  production  in  home  gardens,  to  between  $5^  and  $58  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  where  the  growing  season  is  shorter. 
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MONEY  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FOOD  IN  FARM  FAMILY  DIETS 


Yearly  per  capita  average 


REGION 

New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central 


Estimated  retail  value  in  dollars 


Grain  products ,  sugars , 
miscellaneous  items 


Milk,  [//y£.:  Meats, fish, fats, 
cheese  L___J  poultry,  eggs 


Fruits , 
vegetahles 


Although  the  per  capita  retail  value  of  the  farm  food  supply  varies  lit¬ 
tle  from  region  to  region,  there  appear  to  he  marked  differences  in  dietary 
hahits.  According  to  estimates  based  on  studies  made  between  1917  and  1933 
(money  values  adjusted  to  September  1935  price  levels),  the  consumption  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  higher  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  and  South  At¬ 
lantic  States  than  elsewhere,  and  the  consumption  of  meats,  fish,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  fats  is  relatively  high  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
West  North  Central  States.  The  consumption  of  milk  and  cheese  seems  to  be 
higher  in  the  New  England  and  Southern  States  than  elsewhere,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  grain  products,  sugars,  and  miscellaneous  items,  comparatively 
high  in  tile  East  South  Central  States. 


Probably  not  all  of  these  apparent  differences  in  consumption  are  at¬ 
tributable  to  regional  food  habits.  In  part  they  may  reflect  differences  in 
the  methods  by  wnich  data  are  obtained.  Consumption  of  food  is  commonly  over¬ 
estimated  when  information  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  schedules,  and  not  all 
carefully  supervised  records  of  dietary  habits  are  secured  from  representative 
families.  The  data  pertaining  to  the  South,  especially  as  regards  milk  con¬ 
sumption,  probably  are  more  subject  to  these  criticisms  than  are  figures  from 
other  areas. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  FARM  FAMILIES  FOB.  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FOOD 
Yearly  per  capita  average 


Region 


New  England 


Middle  Atlantic 


5^ 


Estimated  expenditures  in  dollars 
..Ip-  .2(0. „  _3p _ _Jip . . ,_5P„..„ . ,60 


U. 


...  RAY 


S;S:xt: 


East  North  Central  31  -PiR'-'' f  -  •  ! 

■  “,vh;Au:Au-."  . 


West  North  Central 


South  Atlantic 


East  South  Central 


Grain  products,  sugars,  r'-'~>Meats:,  fish,  poultry,  Fruits  vea-etabl 

miscellaneous  items  ■  —  ]  eggs,  fats,  milk  likh  ’  ege  X 


es 


The  bars  show  a  considerable  variation  from  region  to  region  in  the  total 
amount  spent  by  farm  families  for  food.  They  also  show  how  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  are  divided  among  different  kinds  of  food.  The  figures,  taken  from 
studies  made  between  1917  and  1933.  have  been  adjusted  to  September  1935  price 
levels. 

New  England  and  the  Kiddle  Atlantic  regions  show  the  largest  expenditures 
for  food.  T:ie  distribution  among  the  three  food  groups  is  very  much  alike  in 
these  regions. 

In  tne  two  North  Central  regions  both  the  total  amount  spent  for  food  and 
the  distribution  of  this  money  among  food  groups  are  apparently  very  much  alike. 

In  the  Soutn  Atlantic  region  average  yearly  expenditures  per  person  for 
food  are  very  low  per. '.laps  because  of  dietary  habits  and  also  because  of  the 
extensive  food  production  program.  The  largest  amount  goes  for  grain  products, 
sugar,  and  miscellaneous,  as  would  be  expected  under  these  conditions. 

In  the  East  South  Central  region  the  yearly  per  capita  expenditures  for 
food  are  comparatively  low,  with  considerable  emphasis  on  grain  products, 
sugar,  and  miscellaneous  items. 
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MONEY  VALUE  OE  HOME-PRODUCED  SHARE  OF  FARM  FAMILY  FOOD 
Yearly  per  capita  average 


Region 


Estimated  retail  money  value  in  dollars 


New  England 

$98 

Middle  Atlantic 

91 

East  North  Central 

90 

West  North  Central 

100 

South  Atlantic 

132 

East  South  Central 

113 

Milk, 

cheese 


Meats,  fats,  fish,  I  (Fruits, 

poultry,  eggs  1 - ‘vegetable 


The  total  retail  value  of  home-produced  food  varies  considerably  from 
region  to  region.  The  range  is  from  about  $90  per  capita  per  year  in  the 
East  North  Central  States  to  about  $132  per  capita  per  year  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  according  to  estimates  based  on  studies  ma.de  between  1917 
and  1933.  and  adjusted  to  September  1935  price  levels. 

Home-production  of  grain  products  and  sirups  and  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  seems  to  be  greater  in  the  South  Atlantic  than  in  other  regions.  A 
very  large  production  of  dairy  and  livestock  products  in  the  Southern  area 
is  also  indicated  by  the  available  data.  However,  some  of  the  figures  at 
hand  for  the  South  Atlantic  States  probably  are  less  representative  than  the 
data  available  for  the  Northern  States  because  of  the  method  of  cnoosing  the 
families  studied.  Figures  from  the  East  South  Central  region  are  based  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  family  estimates,  nence  they  are  less  reliable  than  tnose 
from  regions  where  such  estimates  can  be  supplemented  by  detailed  records. 
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POOD  EXPENDITURES  OF  FARM  FAMILIES  AS  RELATED  TO  HOME  PRODUCTION 


Yearly  per  capita  average 


(Percent  total 
food  supply 
nome  produced 


Estimated  expenditures  in  dollars 


_ 10. _ sp _ JJI _ 49.. - 5p. - 6p - Jfi 


yOver  75 


Under  50  65 


|^“j Grain  products,  sugars, 
Aid!  miscellaneous  items 


o“r]Meats,  fish,  poultry, 
A_J  eggs,  fats,  milk 


Fruits , 


vegetables 


The  scope  of  the  home  food  production  program  largely  determines  the 
amount  that  farm  families  spend  for  food.  When  much  is  produced  at  home  — 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  total  food  supply  —  the  yearly  expenditure  for 
food  per  person  is  small,  averaging  about  $1S  according  to  the  available 
studies  made  between  1917  and  1933 •  When  relatively  little  is  home  produced  — 
less  than  50  percent  —  the  amount  spent  for  food  averages  about  $65  per  per¬ 
son  per  year.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  food  as-  reported  in  these 
studies  have  been  adjusted  to  September  1935  price  levels. 

The  upper  bar  in  the  chart  is  typical  of  the  figures  from  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  region.  The  middle  bar  is  close  to  the  average  situation  in  the  North. 
The  lower  bar  represents  families  in  any  region  whoso  food  production  program 
is  not  extensive  and  who  therefore  buy  considerable  food. 
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FARM  FAMILY  CASH  CLOTHING  EXPEND  I  TUBES 
Per  capita  range,  by  group  averages 


Value  of  Living 
(except  housing) 
Dollars 
per  capita 

Under  100 

100  -  139 


200  -  299 


300  -  399 


400  and  over 


1  '  i  First  and  fourth  quarters  j  Middle  half 

This  chart  is  "based  on  studies  of  expenditures  of  If,  126  farm  families, 
in  30  states,  made  during  the  period  1920-34.  Figures  sho w  average  expend¬ 
itures  of  groups  of  families  —  not  expenditures  of  individual  families, 
these  latter  data  not  being  available.  Money  values  have  been  adjusted  to 

1935  price  levels. 

As  trie  per  capita  money  value  of  living  increases  in  the  5  economic 
levels  shown,  tnere  is  an  upward  trend  in  the  amount  spent  for  clothing. 

At  each  of  these  5  levels  of  living,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  average 
per  capita  clothing  expenditures  of  the  different  groups.  However,  when 
only  the  middle  half  of  the  families  are  considered  (darker  sections  of 
the  "bars)  the  average  per  capita  expenditures  fall  within  a  narrower  range. 
For  example,  when  all  families  at  the  highest  level  of  living  are  included, 
average  per  capita  clothing  expenditures  range  from  $31  to  $97  per  year; 
hut  for  the  middle  half  of  the  families,  average  expenditures  fall  "between 
$37  and  $52  per  capita  per  year. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  the  above  5  value- of- living  groups, 
the  median  per  capita  expenditures  made  "by  families  were  $10,  $23,  $3*o,  $44, 
and  $4y,  respectively.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  expenditures  for 
clothing  as  living  levels  rise. 
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FARM  FAMILY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CLOTHING 
Range  in  percentage,  by  group  averages 


Value  of  Living  Number 

(except  housing)  of 

Dollars  fam- 

per  capita  ilies 

Under  100  371 

100  -  199  5,422 

200  -  299  9,139 

300  -  399  S29 

400  and  over  102 


0 


Percentage  of  total  expenditures 

10  20  30  40 

— , - 1 - ^ - -j 


iUv'.i  First  and  fourth  quarters  1 lF:j  Middle  half 

This  chart  is  based  on  studies  of  expenditures  of  15,863  farm  families 
in  30  states  made  during  the  period  1920-34.  Figures  show  percentage  of  total 
expenditures  allotted  to  clothing  by  groups  of  families  —  not  by  individual 
families,  these  latter  data  not  being  available.  Money  values  have  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  1935  price  levels. 

As  the  per  capita  money  value  of  living  increases  in  the  5  economic 
levels  snown,  there  is  a  downward  trend  in  the  percentage  of  total  expendi¬ 
tures  allotted  to  clothing.  At  each  of  these  5  levels  of  living  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  the  average  percentages  spent  for  clothing  by  the  different 
groups.  However,  when  only  the  middle  half  of  the  families  are  considered 
(darker  sections  of  the  bars)  the  range  is  considerably  narrowed.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  averages  for  all  family  groups  in  the  highest  of  these  levels  of  living 
show  clothing  expenditures  ranging  from  6  to  26  percent  of  the  total,  but 
averages  for  the  middle  half  of  these  families  are  between  12  and  15  percent. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  the  above  5  value- of- living  groups, 
the  median  percentages  allotted  to  clothing  were  29,  23,  22,  19,  and  13 
percent,  respectively.  These  figures  show  a  decreasing  prominence  of  cloth¬ 
ing  in  expenditures  as  living  levels  rise. 

Eur.Home  Econ.  U.S.D.A. 
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RELATIVE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CLOTHING  ITEMS 
BY  FARM  FAMILY  MEMBERS 


xj  Outerwear  f  •_jUnderwear 


m 


Headwear 


i".v  lAccessories 
L — ’and  upkeep 


Tiie  data  on  which  this  chart  is  "based  were  taken  from  studies  of  farm  fam¬ 
ily  living  made  Detween  1920  and  1934.  The  money  values  have  "been  adjusted  to 
the  June  1935  price  level. 

Tne  "bars  for  the  several  age  and  sex  groups  show  the  percentage  distribu¬ 
tion  of  expenditures  for  various  items  of  clothing  and  its  upkeep.  While  the 
average  dollar  expenditures  (June  1935  price  level)  differ  widely  from  group  to 
group,  oeing  $12  for  cnildren  under  six  and  $56  for  girls  of  high  school  age, 
the  differences  in  percentage  expenditures  are  much  less  marked. 

Outerwear  takes  about  half  of  the  clothing  money,  from  53  to  5&  percent 
of  tixe  total  for  persons  15  years  of  age  and  over,  and  from  43  to  5 0  percent 
for  children  under  IF.  Footwear  takes  ahout  one  fourth  of  the  clothing  money 
for  persons  15  or  over,  "but  increases  to  about  one  third  for  children  under 
15*  Tne  percentage  spent  by  women  and  girls  for  underwear  is  more  than  half 
agc.in  as  mucn  as  that  spent  by  men  and  boys  in  the  same  age  groups.  Women  and 
girls  spend  relatively  more  for  hats  but  less  for  accessories  and  upkeep  than 
do  men  and  boys. 
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farm  family  cash  clothing  expenditures 

Per  capita  range,  Toy  group  averages 


Number 

Median 

Range  of  average  per 
capita  expenditures  by- 

Value  of  living 
(except  housing) 

of 

families 

per  capita 
expenditure 

Middle 
half  of 
families 

All  groups 
of 

families 

Dollars  per  capita 
Under  $100 

363 

$10 

$10  -  12 

$5-1*1 

$100  -  199 

5,694 

23 

17  -  28 

3-36 

200  -  299 

9,820 

36 

30  -  38 

15-55 

300  -  399 

1,037 

44 

32  -  46 

IS  -  65 

400  and  over 

212 

46 

.... 

37  -  52 

31  -  97 

-  - 

farm  family  expenditures  for  clothing 

Range  in  percentage,  Toy  group  averages 


Proportion  of  total  expenditures 
allotted  to  clothing 

Value  of  living 
(except  housing) 

Number 

of 

families 

Median 

Range  of  average 
percentages  expended  by- 

percentage 

Middle  half 
of  families 

All  groups 
of  families 

Dollars  per  capita 

Under  $100 

371 

29 

26  -  29 

21  -  30 

$100  -  199 

5,422 

23 

19  -  29 

7  -  36 

200  -  299 

9,139 

22 

18  -  26 

12  -  37 

300  -  399 

829 

19 

13  -  26 

8  -  29 

400  and  over 

102 

13 

12  -  15 

_ 

6  -  26 

- - 

The  two  taloles  above  are  based  upon  studies  of  expenditures  of 
more  than  15  thousand  farm  families  in  30  states,  made  during  the 
period  1920-34.  Figures  show  average  expenditures  of  groups  of  fam¬ 
ilies  —  not  expenditures  of  individual  families,  these  latter  data 
not  being  available.  Money  values  have  been  adjusted  to  1935  price 
levels. 

These  tables  present  data  shown  in  charts  having  corresponding 
headings. 
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CASH  CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES  OF  FARM  FAMILY  MEMBERS 
Classified  by  age,  sex,  and  marital  status 


Age,  sex,  and 
marital  status 

Number 

of 

group 
clV 0  FcL^0  S 

Median  of 
average 
group 
expend¬ 
itures 

Range  of  average  expenditures 

Middle  half 
of  groups 

All  groups 

411  Wives 

62 

$37 

$29  -  49 

$  7  -  83 

Husbands 

62 

28 

22  -  36 

7  -  74 

-iq_pp-  Single  women 

38 

54 

40  -  68 

8  -126 

Single  men 

4i 

48 

4i  -  6i 

15  -  81 

15-18  Oirls 

51 

50 

42  -  64 

10  -118 

Boys 

42 

36 

29  -  4s 

13  -  6i 

6-1.4  Girls 

93 

22 

17  -  30 

3  -  57 

Boys 

100 

23 

17  -  27 

2-46 

Under  6  Girls 

77 

12 

9  -  14 

5-28 

Boys 

79 

12 

10  -  15 

3  -  34 

RELATIVE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CLOTHING  ITEMS  BY  FARM  FAMILY  MEMBERS* 


Classified  by  age  and  sex 


Average 

total 

clothirg 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percentage  allotted  to  - 

Age  and  sex 

Number 

of 

persons 

Outer¬ 

wear 

Under¬ 

wear 

Foot¬ 

wear 

Head- 

wear 

Acces¬ 

sories 

and 

upkeep 

Over  19 

Women 

Men 

3,379 

3,303 

$46 

43 

53 

53 

11 

7 

23 

26 

7 

6 

6 

8 

15-18 

Girls 

426 

56 

53 

10 

26 

6 

5 

Boys 

510 

49 

58 

6 

24 

5 

7 

6-i4 

Girls 

Boys 

1,352 

1,345 

27 

27 

44 

50 

12 

7 

33 

33 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Under  6 

Both 

sexes 

1,192 

12 

43 

l4 

35 

5 

3 

*Tbis  table  presents  data  shown  in  chart  having  corresponding  heading. 


The  two  tables  above  are  based  upon  studies  of  farm-family  living  made 
between  1920  and  1934. 

Data  presented  are  based  upon  averages  of  clothing  expenditures  of  groups 
of  families  and  groups  of  individuals  —  not  upon  expenditures  of  ungrouped 
families  and  individuals,  these  latter  data  not  being  available. 

Money  values  have  been  adjusted  to  1935  price  levels. 
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PUS. CHASES  OF  FIVE  ITEMS  OF  CLOTHING  BY  FAEM  OPERATORS 
48  Ill!  nois  farm  families,  1934 


Purchases  of  All  Operators 


Item 

Number 

of 

opera¬ 

tors 

making 

some 

purchases 

Range  in 
number  of 
items  pur¬ 
chased  by 
middle 
half  of 
operators 

Range  in 
uer  i 

price 

tem 

Expenditures  during 
year 

All 

purchases 

Middle 
half  of 
purchases 

Average 

for 

all 

opera¬ 

tors 

Range  of  ex¬ 
penditures 

hy 

middle  half 
of  operators 

Shirts 

43 

3  -  5 

$0.39-2. 57 

$0.69-1.  oc 

$3.  S9 

$2.01-5.24 

Overalls, pair 

35 

1-2 

.  5O-3.OO! 

1.00-1.  5c 

2.11 

.00-3.07 

Shoes,  pair 

39 

1-2 

•  79-6.5C 

2.25-4. 0( 

>  4.03 

1.95-6.00 

Oversnoes ,pair 

16 

0-1 

.80-3.35 

1.32-2.23 

.71 

.00-1.32 

Hats 

31 

0-1 

.15-6. 5c 

.50-3.9! 

>  1.95 

.00-2.00 

Purchases  of  operators,  classified  "by  average  clothing  expenditures 


Item 

Modal  numberJi/of  items 

purchased  during  year  by 
operators2/  spending- 

Range  in  price  of  middle  half  3./ 

of  items  purchased  by 
operators  spending- 

Under 
$20. 00 

$20.00- 

39.99 

$4o. 00- 
89. 99 

Under 

$20.00 

$20.00- 

39.99 

$4o.oo- 

89.99 

Shi rt  s 

2 

3 

5 

£0.  5O-O.8O 

$0.70-1.00 

$0.69-1.55 

Overalls,  pair 

1  or  2 

2 

0 

.93-1.49 

1.05-1.50 

1.05-2.01 

Shoes,  pair 

1 

1 

2 

2.02-3.00 

2.64-4.04 

2.49-4.12 

Overshoes,  pair 

0 

0 

0 

.80-2.98 

1.32-2.29 

1. 52-2.10 

Hats 

1 

1 

1 

.50-1.00 

.50-2.00 

•  75-5.00 

1/  Modal  number  refers  to  the  number  most  usually  purchased.  The  same  number 
of  operators  purchased  1  pair  of  overalls  as  purchased  2  pairs. 


2/  Humber  of  operators  in  each  of  the  3  clothing  expenditure  classes:  l4 
operators  had  average  yearly  expenditures  of  under  $20;  2 7,  from  $20  to 
$40;  and  7 ,  from  $40  to  $90  per  year.  Expenditures  for  clothing  during 
the  3  years,  1932-34  were  averaged  in  making  this  classification. 

3./  Complete  range  given  for  overshoes  in  2  classification  groups  under  $20; 
and  $40-89.99,  due  to  small  number  of  cases. 


Summary  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  using  data  from  home  accounts  kept  as  part  of  State  account  project 
under  the  supervision  of  Ruth  Crawford  Freeman,  State  Extension  Specialist  in 
Home  Accounts,  Illinois. 
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PURCHASES  OF  FIVE  ITEMS  OF  CLOTHING-  BY  FARM  HOMEMAKERS 
48  Illinois  farm  families,  1934 


Purchases  of  All  Homemakers 


Item 

Humber 

of 

home¬ 

makers 

making 

some 

pur¬ 

chases 

Range  in 
number 
of  items 
purchased 
by  middle 
naif  of 
home¬ 
makers 

Range  in 
price  per  item 

Expenditures 
during  year 

All 

Middle 

half 

Average 

for  all 

home¬ 

makers 

Range  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for 
items  of  mid¬ 
dle  half  of 
homemakc  rs 

Dresses 

Hats 

Shoes,  pair 
Hose,  pair 
Corsets  and 
girdles 

47 

38 

47 

4s 

28 

4  -  6 
1-2 

2  -  3 

3  -  5 

0-1 

$0. 24-19-  95 
.25-  5.10 
1.00-  s.16 
.09-  1-33 

■  35-  6-53 

$0.97-3.76 
1.02-2. 52 
2.49-4. 03 
-30-  -79 

1.00-4.45 

$14.20 

2.92 

6.98 

2-55 

2.16 

$7.33-16.02 
.88-  4.00 

4.59-  8.52 

1.60-  3. l4 

o-  3.00 

Purchases  of  Farm  Homemakers, 

Classified  by  average  yearly  clothing  expenditures 


Item 

Modal  number  if 
of  items  purchased  by 
homemakers  spending-  2/ 

Range  in  price 

of  middle  half  of  items  purchased 
by  homemakers  spending-  2 / 

Under 

$20 

$20- 

39-99 

$4o- 

59.99 

$60 

and 

over 

Under 

$20 

$20- 

39-99 

$4o- 

59-99 

$60 

and 

over 

Dresses 

4 

3 

4, 5, 6,9 

9-17 

$0. 52-1.63 

'  '  ' 

$0.88-3.04 

$i.4o-4. oc 

$1.50-7.30 

Hats 

0,1,2 

1 

2 

3-  4 

1.32-1.92 

1.00-2.02 

1.98-2. 54 

2.98-4.05 

Shoes 

2 

2 

2 

2-  4 

1.79-3.49 

2.  52-4.03 

3.00-4.95 

2.95-5.00 

Hose 

Corsets  and 

2 

3,5 

3 

3-  6 

.15-  -62 

.35-  .79 

•30-  .87 

.66-  .67 

girdles 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1.  50-1.85 

.70-2.98 

2.70-4.45 

5.10-6.  53 

_1  /  Modal  number  refers  to  the  most  usual  number  purchased.  An  equal  number  of 
homemakers  spending  under  $20  purchased  no  hats,  1  hat,  and  2  hats  during 
tne  year  and  of  the  homemakers  spending  $20  to  $40,  the  same  number  pur¬ 
chased  3  as  5  pairs  of  hose.  The  range  in  number  of  items  purchased  has 
been  entered  for  the  2  women  spending  over  $60  per  year. 

2/  Homemakers  classified  by  average  expenditure  for  clothing  during  3  years 
1932-34:  12  spent  under  $20;  24,  from  $20  to  $40;  10,  from  $40  to  $60;  and 

2  spent  over  $60  }oer  year. 


Summary  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  using  data  from  home  accounts  kept  as  part  of  State  Account  project 
under  tne  supervision  of  Ruth  Crawford  Freeman,  State  Extension  Specialist  in 
Home  Accounts,  Illinois. 
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PURCHASES  OF  SHOES  AND  HOSE  BY  FARM  CHILDREN  OF  GRADE  SCHOOL  AC-E 
48  Illinois  farm  families,  1934 


Purchases  of  All  Children 


Item 

Number 

of 

childrer 

making 

some 

pur¬ 

chases 

Range  in 
number 
of  items 
purchased 
by  middle 
half  of 
operat  ors 

Range  in  price 
per  item 

Expenditures 
during  year 

All 

Middle 

half 

Average 
for  all 
children 

Range  of  ex¬ 
penditures 
per  item  of 
middle  half 
of  children 

Girls 

Shoes , pair 

18 

3 

$.46-4. 00 

$1.83-3.00 

$7.19 

$5-55-2.94 

Hose,  pair 

19 

5-7 

.03-1. 00 

•15-  .47 

2.17 

1.05-2.34 

Boys 

Snoes , pair 

30 

1-2 

. 39-4. 33 

1.  52-2.70 

4.05 

2.50-5.33 

Hose,  pair 

29 

2-5 

.09-  .75 

.16-  .25 

.88 

.40-1.16 

purchases  of  Farm  Children  Classified  by  Yearly  Expenditure  for  Clothing 


Item 

Modal  number  l/ 
of  items  purchased  by 
children  spending  -  2 / 

Range  in  price 

of  middle  half  of  items  purchased 
by  children  spending-  2/ 

Under 

$15- 

$25- 

$39 

Under 

$15- 

$25- 

$35 

$15 

29.93 

34.99 

and 

$15 

24.99 

34.99 

and 

over 

"  1 - Y 

Shoes 

Girls 

3 

2,3 

4,6 

3 

$1. 00-3. o4 

$2.00-2.85 

$2.40-2. 95 

$2.37-2.95 

Boys 

3 

2 

3 

- 

1.40-2.95 

1.69-2. 54 

2.02-2.70 

- 

Hose 

Girls 

6 

5 

4,7 

5-12 

.12-  .25 

.15-  .30 

.25-  .50 

.65-  -79 

Boys 

1 

4 

3 

- 

.16-  .25 

.16-  .25 

.18-  .25 

- 

l/  Modal  number  refers  to  the  most  usual  number  purchased.  Where  there  are 

'only  2. persons,  as’ for  girls  $25-34.99  the  number  for  each  is  given.  The 
range  is  given  for  3  girls  in  tne  $35  and  over  group. 

2_/  Girls  and  boys  classified  by  average  expenditure  for  clothing  during  three 
years,  1932-34:  7  girls  spent  under  $15;  7,  from  $15  to  $25;  2,  from  $25  to 

$35:  3.  over  $35  per  year;  9  boys  spent  under  $15;  19,  from  $15  to  $25;  and 
5,  from  $25  to  $35  per  year. 


Summary  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  using  data  from  home  accounts  kept  as  part  of  State  Account  Project 
under  the  supervision  of  Ruth  Crawford  Freeman,  State  Extension  Specialist  in 
Home  Accounts,  Illinois. 
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CLOTHING-  EXPENDITURES :  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  ITEMS 

ILLINOIS  FARM  FAMILIES 

(Discussion  of  following  tables,  which  are  "based,  upon  a  small  number  of 
cases,  hence  figures  are  only  indicative  of  trends.  They  will  "be  helpful  as 
a  guide  in  planning  "budgets,  "but  variations  from  them  should  "be  expected.) 

Men  and  Women 

Outer  garments  (such  as  coats,  suits,  and  dresses)  and  headwear  take  an 
increasing  share  of  the  clothing  money  of  farm  operators  and  homemakers  as 
their  clothing  expenditures  increase;  while  underwear,  footwear,  and  acces¬ 
sories  take  a  decreasing  share.  As  more  money  is  spent  for  clothing,  the 
increase  goes  largely  to  suits,  coats,  and  dresses.  Outerwear  expenditures 
of  farm  operators  increase  from  38  percent  of  total  average  clothing  expend¬ 
itures  of  les'7  than  $20,  to  55  percent  when  clothing  expenditures  are  $40 
and  over.  A  similar  trend  is  shown  in  clothing  expenditures  of  homemakers. 
Outerwear  takes  70  percent  of  total  clothing  expenditures  when  homemakers 
spend  $60  and  over. 

The  percentage  spent  for  underwear,  footwear,  and  accessories  declined 
as  total  clothing  expenditures  increased.  Footwear  for  men  declined  from 
35  percent  of  total  clothing  expenditures  of  $20,  to  IS  percent  when  $40 
and  over  was  spent.  A  similar  decline  was  evident  for  women.  This  indicates 
that  although  the  demand  for  shoes  and  underwear  is  great  enough  to  require 
a  substantial  share  of  even  a  low  clothing  budget,  the  demand  for  additional 
and  more  expensive  footwear  and  underwear  is  not  so  great  as  is  the  demand 
for  additional  outerwear,  when  more  money  is  available.  Regard  for  appear¬ 
ances  doubtless  is  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  importance  of  outer¬ 
wear,  but  comfort  (as  greater  warmth)  probably  is  an  important  factor,  too. 

Children 

Children's  clothing  fellows  somewhat  the  same  trend  as  that  for  adults. 
Outerwear  claims  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  clothing  fund  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  as  expenditures  increase. 

Boys'  shoos  take  a  proportion  almost  equal  to  that  taken  by  outerwear 
when  the  average  clothing  expenditure  is  under  $15*  As  clothing  expenditures 
increase,  however,  the  proportion  spent  for  shoes  decreases.  Girls'  footwear 
seems  to  take  a  la.rger  proportion  of  clothing  expenditures  than  boys'  in  low- 
income  families.  There  is  some  evidence  that  girls  buy  more  shoes  than  boys 
and  that  their  ^hoes  are  more  expensive  ( Dee  table,  Purchases  of  shoes  and 
hose  by  farm  children  of  grade  school  age.  The  small  number  of  cases  should 
be  noted  in  evaluating  these  data. ) 

Girls'  undergarments  take  relatively  more  of  the  total  clothing  expend¬ 
itures  than  do  boys,  due  proportion  spent  by  girls  for  underwear  tends  to 
decrease  as  clothing  expenditures  increase.  Boys'  headwear  takes  the  same 
proportion  of  the  clothing  money  in  the  three  expenditure  groups;  but  girls' 
headwear  takes  an  increasing  proportion  as  clothing  expenditures  rise. 

(For  number  of  cases  in  each  expenditure  group,  sec  footnotes  on  tables 
showing  purchases  of  clothing  items  for  operators,  homemakers,  and  children.) 
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CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  ITEMS 
50  Illinois  Farm  families 


T 


Clothing  Items 

Percentage  spent 
for  various  items 
by  husbands  whose 
annual  clothing 
expenditures  were- 

Percentage  spent 
for  various  items 
by  wives  whose 
annual  clothing 
eme-hdi ture&i./  were- 

Less 

than 

$20 

$20 

to 

39.99 

$4o 

and 

over 

Less 

than 

$20 

$20 

to 

39.99 

$4o 

to 

59.99 

$60 

and 

over 

Outerwear 

Overcoats,  raincoats, 
jackets  and  sweaters 
Suits  and  trousers 

Dresses  and  aprons 
Overalls 

Shirts 

5 

11 

10 

12 

9 

30 

7 

11 

' — ” — 

15 

28 

4 

s 

— 

6 

33 

- , «...  ri 

19 

29 

18 

34 

16 

54 

Subtotal 

 38 

57 

,  .  55 

33- 

4s 

. 52 

.  7 ,0. 

Undergarments,  etc. 

Underwear 

10 

7 

4 

7 

7 

6 

2 

Corsets  and  girdles 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

3 

Sleeping  garments 

2 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

Subtotal 

12 

8 

10 

12 

—  14 

- 

Footwear 

Shoes,  and  repairs, 
overshoes 

30 

18 

15 

28 

20 

17 

10 

Hose 

5 

3 

3 

8 

8 

6 

2 

Subtotal 

35 

21 

L  15 _ 

3a 

S3  - 

.  __23—. 

IP-- . 

Headwear 

4 

5 

8 

9 

7 

7 

-  ...  - 

g 

Accessories  and  upkeep 
Gloves 

7 

4 

4 

2 

J.  .. 

1 

2 

Other  accessories 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Repairs  and  dry  cleaning 

2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Subtotal 

11 

9 

l4 

Sj  5 

4 

4 

Grand  total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

t 

!  100 

100 

— 

i 

--  . 

1/  Average  annual  expenditures  for  a  3-year  period,  1932-34. 


Data  from  home  accounts  kept  as  part  of  a  State  account  project,  under 
the  supervision  of  Ruth  Crawford  Freeman,  State  Extension  Specialist  in 
Home  Accounts,  Illinois. 
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CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  ITEMS 
Grade  school  age  hoys  and  girls  of  Illinois  account-keeping  families 


Percentage  spent  for 

Pe 

rcentage  spent 

for 

various  items  for 

various 

items  for 

boys  6  throu 

gh  13 

girls  6 

through 

13 

years  whose  clothing 

years  whose  clothing 

Clothing  Items 

costs  were- 

1/ 

costs  were-  1 / 

Less 

$15 

$25 

Less 

$15 

$25 

$35 

than 

to 

to 

than 

to 

to 

and 

$15 

24.99 

34.99 

$15 

24.99 

34.99 

over 

Outerwear 

Overcoats  raincoats, 

jackets  and  sweaters 

g 

11 

l4 

9 

10 

21 

21 

Suits  and  trousers 

12 

19 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dresses 

- 

- 

- 

19 

29 

20 

34 

Overalls 

11 

10 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Shi rt  s 

10 

9 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Subtotal 

4i 

49 

56 

28 

39 

4i 

55 

Undergarments,  etc. 

Underwear 

5 

5 

5 

9 

9 

9 

5 

Girdles 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Sleeping  garments 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Subtotal 

6 

6 

7 

- - - 

11 

13 

ll 

9 

Footwear 

Snoes,  and  repairs, 

oversnoes 

35 

31 

25 

4l 

34 

36 

20 

Hose 

5 

5 

3 

10 

6 

5 

8 

Subtotal 

4o 

36 

28 

53. 

4o 

4i 

2g 

Headwear 

7  i  7 

>  J  o 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Accessories 

1 

r  -  1  ■  - 

Gloves 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Other  accessories 

p 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Dry  cleaning  and.  repairs 
Subtotal 

h 

.  3 

.  2  . 

1 

— 

1 

10 

6 

6 

7 

U 

2 

. .  3 

Grand,  total 

100 

!  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

J 

100 

1 J  Average  annual  expenditures  for  a  3-year  period,  1932-34. 


Prepared  hy  Ruth  Crawford  Freeman,  Specialist  in  Home  Accounts,  Illinois. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  LEADING  TOWARD  itlPROVED  FARM  HOUSING 


Research  on  Farm  Housing  Standards 
Summary  of  talk  by  Maud  Wilson,  Oregon 

Standards  which  concern  the  use- requirements  of  the  farm  house  need  em¬ 
phasis.  To  develop  standards  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  the  different 
housing  facilities  contribute  to  family  life.  It  is  important  also  to  make 
careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of  specific  features  of  a  farm  house  in  order  to 
balance  money  costs  and  time- and- energy  costs  against  human  values.  Standards 
such  a.s  tnose  for  dimensions  and  qualities  of  materials  found  desirable  in  house 
construction  are  being  (and  should  be)  listed  in  terms  usable  by  builders.  For 
exa^Tple,  data  on  storage  requirements  obtained  from  homemakers  are  being  used 
by  builders  in  developing  designs  for  useful  types  of  cabinets  or  closets. 

Much-needed  research  on  farm  housing  needs  and  standards  is  under  way. 

This  investigation  shows  that  standards  vary  widely  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another.  For  example,  a  separate  room  for  laundry  work  or  home 
canning  or  both  is  considered  hignly  desirable  in  one  section,  wnile  reports 
from  otner  sections  allot  these  tasks  to  the  kitchen.  Knowing  why  tnose  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  is  important. 

Standards  for  farm  homes  should  be  ba.sed  upon  requirements  of  family 
living.  The  concept  that  the  house  desirable  is  the  house  useful  should  be 
emphasized,  precision  in  defining  use- requirements  may  help  to  lower  housing 
costs  by  standardizing  construction  and  taking  advantage  of  mass  production 
economies.  It  is  desirable  to  discard  features  that  have  no  utilitarian  pur¬ 
pose  though  they  h?ve  been  traditionally  included  in  houses.  The  house  is  a 
machine  for  living,  and  should  be  built  for  this  purpose  rather  than  with  the 
idea  of  impressing  neighbors. 


Outlook  for  Improving  Farm  Homes 
Summary  of  paper  by  S.  P.  Ly^e,  Extension  Service,  U.S.D.A. 

An  increase  in  building  and  improving  farm  homes  may  be  expected  in  1936, 
made  possible  by  the  anticipated  increase  in  agricultural  income.  This  follows 
a  trend  for  increased  rural  housing  construction  begun  in  1933~3^>  and  i-s  i-n 
line  with  the  increase  of  l60  percent  in  residential  building  in  cities  during 
the  first  S  months  of  1935  as  compared  with  193^* 

Interest  in  remodeling  and  improvement  has  been  developed  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  a.nd  by  rural  electrification  promotion.  Other  factors 
favorable  to  increased  activity  in  this  field  are  improved  credit  facilities, 
continuing  stability  of  trie  price  level  of  building  materials,  and  only  a 
moderate  form  wage  rate  increase. 

No  change  is  expected  in  prices  of  building  materials  in  193&  desoite 
increasing  sales.  Building  costs  may  be  slightly  higher  due  to  higher  labor 
costs;  but  they  probably  will  not  increase  as  much  as  farm  income. 

The  construction  and  remodeling  of  service  buildings  may  be  expected  to 
continue  in  1936,  though  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  home  improvements. 
Constriction  of  service  buildings  is  influenced  largely  by  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion;  home  remodeling  is  more  dependent  on  increased  income. 


Developments  Leading  Toward  Improved  Farm  Housing  (continued) 

Outlook  for  Increased  Rural  Electrification 
Summary  of  talk  by  Boyd  Fisher,  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

The  possibility  of  extending  electricity  to  farm  homes  depends  upon  the 
quantity  used  by  each  consumer,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  returns  it 
yields  not  only  in  comfort  and  pleasure  but  also  in  production  uses.  The 
farm  consumer  will  use  electricity  in  proportion  to  the  extent  that  the  cost 
of  installation  and  of  current  can  be  justified  by  increase  in  value  received 
from  its  use.  For  example,  electricity  can  be  used  on  the  poultry  farm  to 
increase  egg  production,  on  the  dairy  farm,  to  reduce  labor  costs,  in  refriger¬ 
ation  of  food  to  decrease  spoilage.  Hot  all  fa.rmers  are  aware  of  the  value  of 
electricity  in  increased  production. 

At  present  between  10  and  15  percent  of  farm  homes  (750.000  °U-t  of 
6,300,000),  and  60  percent  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  are  electrified,  as  compared 
with  90  percent  of  farm  homes  in  Japan.  The  lag  in  the  United  States  has 
been  due  to  the  excessive  cost  to  the  farmers,  who,  bargaining  individually 
with  utility  companies,  have  paid  dearly  for  installation  and  service.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  electrification  depends  upon  getting  current  inexpensively  to  areas 
not  served  at  present.  The  companies  claim  that  farmers  are  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  facilities,  and  that  those  who  have  made  connections  with  main 
lines  are  so  scattered  and  use  so  Little  current  that  costs  must  remain  high. 

In  attempting  to  encourage  the  greater  use  of  electricity  on  farms,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  is  extending  the  amortization  period  on 
loans  for  electrification,  is  keeping  interest  rates  low,  and  is  encouraging 
the  manufacture  of  standardized  low-cost  electrical  units.  It  is  lending 
money  to  selected  communities  on  a  20-year  basis  at  3  percent  for  extension 
of  rural  lines  by  privately-owned  and.  municipally- owned,  companies,  and  by 
farm  cooperatives.  Farm  organizations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  have  formed 
cooperatives  to  provide  electricity.  In  considering  the  problem  of  under¬ 
consumption,  the  R.E.A.  estimates  that  efficient  use  in  rural  areas  demands 
100  k.w.  hours  per  family  per  month.  A  progressive  farm  community  near 
Hastings,  Nebraska,  uses  60  to  65  k.w.  hours  per  rural  family  per  month. 


Planning  Farm  Family  Finances  to  Meet  Electrification  Costs 
Summary  of  talk  by  Thelma  Beall,  Ohio 

In  determining  how  usual  consumption  ways  may  be  changed  to  furnish 
funds  for  electrification,  the  farm  family  will  be  helped  by  a  record  of  its 
year's  income  and  expenditures.  Advantages  of  electricity  should,  be  compared 
with  advantages  of  possible  alternative  expenditures.  Electrification  costs 
will  be  offset  in  part  at  least  by  savings  effected  in  household  and  farm 
business  costs.  Families  may  find  that  willingness  to  increase  home  production, 
to  barter,  to  buy  cooperatively,  etc. ,  will  help  meet  costs  of  electrification. 
Having  decided  in  favor  of  electrification,  the  family  should  study  relative 
costs  of  v:  rious  ways  of  financing  the  purchase  of  appliances. 
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CHANGES  III  "OTHER"  FAMILY  EXPENDITURES 
Nebraska  Farm  Families:  1929-34 


Year 

Per  cap 
(adjust 

1929 

$40 

1930 

45 

1931 

34 

1332 

28 

1933 

31 

1934 

38 

Expenditures  per  capita  in  dollars 

10  20  30  40 

1 - 1 - 1 - 


50 


B! Education  !  'j  Health  |  }  Recreation  !  i  C Lurch,  gifts,  etc. 

Cnanges  in  expenditures  for  health.,  education,  recreation,  and  church  and 
charities  made  by  groups  of  Nebraska  farm  families  during  the  years  1929~34 
are  presented,  based  on  data  collected  by  Muriel  Smith  and  published  in  Ne¬ 
braska  Extension  Circular  11-113.  The  value  of  the  average  expenditures  for 
"otner"  items  each  year  has  been  adjusted  to  1934  prices  in  order  to  make 
expenditures  for  the  6  years  comparable. 

The  average  percentage  of  "other"  expenditures  allotted  each  year  to  ed¬ 
ucation,  recreation,  medical  care,  and  gifts,  is  shown  by  the  four  divisions 
of  the  bar  for  that  year.  For  example,  average  expenditures  for  education 
wiiich  were  19  percent  of  the  total  "other"  expenditures  in  1929,  are  shown  as 
19  percent  of  the  1929  bar. 

The  1330  adjusted  figures  of  expenditures  for  "other"  goods  and  services 
were  higher  than  in  1929,  even  though  total  expenditures  for  family  living 
fell.  (See  previous  chart.)  This  1930  increase  in  "other"  expenditures  was 
cuiefly  in  the  amount  given  to  church  and  charity.  From  1930  1°  1932,  the 
value  of  "other"  expenditures  fell  relatively  more  than  did  total  expendi¬ 
tures,  3S  percent  as  compared  with  29  percent.  Expenditures  for  recreation 
showed  the  greatest  decline,  being  cut  more  than  one  half;  medical  care,  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  gifts  were  cut  one  fourth  to  one  third. 

In  1934,  "other"  expenditures  were  36  percent  higher  than  in  1932,  while 
total  expenditures  for  family  living  were  only  13  percent  higher.  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  education,  recreation,  and  medical  care  increased  relatively  more 
in  tnis  2-year  period  than  did  expenditures  for  church  and  charity. 
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HOW  CM  THE  FARM  HOMEMAKER  USE  HER  TIME  MOST'  EFFECTIVELY? 


How  can  the  farm  homemaker  use  her  time  most  effectively?  Any  attempt 
to  answer  this  question  leads  to  a  philosophical  discussion  of  what  is  worth 
while.  What  are  one's  values  of  life  and  their  relative  importance7  How 
important  is  money?  Recent  years  have  pointed  out  both  its  tragic  impor¬ 
tance  and  its  relative  unimportance.  How  important  is  work?  Is  hard  work 
the  virtue  that  we  once  thought?  How  important  is  recreation?  What  is  it, 
and  how  much  should  we  have?  Is  it  more  important  than  we  used  to  believe? 
Are  health  problems,  including  nervous  disorders,  which  are  piling  up  costs 
to  individuals  and  society  related  to  unwise  use  of  time  in  work  and  leisure 
What  can  the  homemaker  do  about  these  problems? 

Occasionally  the  farm  homemaker  asks  herself  whether  her  days  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  filled  with  cooking,  sewing,  washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  making 
beds.  What  else  is  there  in  life?  If  it  is  true  that  our  greatest  chance 
for  happiness  lies  in  human  relationships,  largely  in  the  family,  are  there 
ways  of  improving  these  relationships?  Is.  time  a  factor? 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  state  what  every  human  being 
should  have,  over  and  above  his  basic  physical  necessities.  It  has  been 
said  that  everyone  needs  "work,  play,  love,  and  worship  in  suitable  propor¬ 
tions."  Then  there  are  the  famous  four  wishes  of  W.  I.  Thomas:  "Recogni¬ 
tion,  response,  security,  new  experience."  In  what  ways  is  achievement  of 
these  goals  related  to  ways  time  is  spent? 

Considerations  such  as  these,  raised  by  Miss  Bane,  arc  fundamental 
in  deciding  what  is  wise  use  of  a  homemaker's  time.  Each  homemaker's 
decisions  must  be  biased  upon  her  philosophy  of  life  and  her  values,  as  well 
as  upon  her  resources  of  money  and  energy  and  upon  the  situation  in  which 
she  finds  herself.  Sociology  and  psychology,  as  well  as  family  economics, 
should  help  her  answer  these  questions. 

Since  this  conference  dealt  with  economic  problems  of  farm  families, 
the  relationship  between  the  homemaker's  use  of  time  and  the  family  income 
(both  real  and  money)  was  emphasized.  After  the  fundamental  questions  of 
human  values  had  been  raised,  .attention  was  centered  on  that  part  of  the 
homemaker's  day  which  remains  after  the  usual  household  tasks  have  been 
performed.  Obviously  this  fraction  of  the  day  will  decrease  as  outside 
demands  grow  larger  and  will  increase  as  routine  household  tasks  a.re  kept 
within  bounds. 

In  using  time  to  increase  family  income  (real  and  money),  the  farm 
homemaker  faces  several  alternatives,  among  which  those  are  important: 

Increasing  household  production  of  goods  and  services  for 
family  use,  as  producing  more  food,  doing  more  home  canning,  mak¬ 
ing  more  garments,  and  thus  adding  to  real  income,  or  goods  avail¬ 
able  for  family  consumption. 

Making  goods  for  sale,  such  as  handicraft  articles,  jellies, 
and  cakes,  and  processing  foods  to  make  them  more  salable  a.nd  more 
profitable,  as  dressing  chickens. 
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H0V7  Can  the  Farn  Homemaker  Use  Her  Tine  Most  Effectively?  (continued) 


Participating  in  the  farn  business  by  keeping  the  farn 
accounts,  selling  farn  produce  at  roadside  stands  or  retail 
narkets,  assuning  responsibility  for  certain  phases  of  the 
farn  business. 

Increasing  real  incone  by  production  of  food  for  family  use  is  con- 
nonly  expected  of  the  farn  honeuaker .  Such  food  production  takes  a  generous 
share  of  her  tine  as  is  shown  by  data  from  a  South  Carolina  study. (See  chart, 
"Tine  spent  by  farn  fanilies  in  food  activities.")  In  regions  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  supply  is  hone  produced,  outside  activitieo  such 
as  gardening  and  churning  nay  increase  the  total  tine  spent  in  food  tasks 
by  one  half  or  more.  The  amount  of  tine  spent  in  household  food  tasks  de- 
-oends  upon  the  type  of  no  mi  served,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  fanily.  (Si-e 
chart,  "Tine  spent  by  farn  fanilies  in  household  food  tasks.") 

Honenakers  in  farn  fanilies  whose  cash  incone  is  inadequate  for  nadn- 
taining  a  satisfactory  level  of  living  will  need  .guidance  as  to  the  nost 
innediately  profitable  use  of  their  "free"  tine.  Reports  of  extension 
leaders  on  earnings  fron  sn,los  of  hone-processed  food  and  handicraft  articles 
should  help  then  deternine  probable  returns  fron  work.  A  study  nade  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  indicates  however  that  there 
are  nany  unsolved  problems  in  the  making  acid  marketing  of  handicraft  articles. 
(See  "Potential  earning  power  of  Southern  mountaineer  handicraft,"  by  Bertha 
M.  Nienberg,  Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau  No.  1281.)  The  dangers  of  exploit¬ 
ing  women  who  make  handicraft  articles  in  their  homes  should  be  recognized 
and  avoided. 

Participation  in  the  farn  business  nay  increase  farn  cash  income.  Thus 
the  homemaker  may  assume  responsibility  not  only  for  marketing  cg^Jp  but  also 
for  improving  their  quality.  For  instance,  it  is  claimed  by  a  well-known 
agricultural  economist  that  the  farn  homemaker  can  add  more  to  the  farn  in¬ 
come  by  wise  management  of  egg  production,  rodsing  eggs  fron  grade  C  to  grade 
A,  than  she  can  by  making  hooked  rugs  for  sale.  However,  the  homemaker's 
satisfactions  from  such  use  of  time  depend  somewhat  upon  type  of  fanily  organ¬ 
ization  and  upon  fanily  practices  regarding  control  of  money.  In  a  patriarchal 
type  of  fanily,  the  homemaker  who  keeps  the  farn  accounts  may  have  less  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  achievement  and  less  control  of  money  to  spend  than  she 
would  if  she  nade  and  sold  cakes. 

Honenakers  whose  incomes  are  sufficiently  generous  that  cash  increases 
are  not  essential  for  health  or  comfort  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while 
to  take  a  long-time  view  of  the  situation  and  to  consider  returns  in  personal 
satisfactions  as  r/ell  as  in  money  fron  use  of  "free"  time.  All  honenakers, 
however,  should  weigh  the  use  of  their  tine  spent  in  increasing  income  against 
other  demands  on  their  time,  energy,  and  strength. 
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TIME  SPENT  BY  EARM  FAMILIES  IN  FOOD  ACTIVITIES 


Persons 

in 

family  q 


Average  Pours  per  family  per  week 

_ 2£ _ 3$ _ !i4L_ _ _ _ 5$- 


ewer 

than 

4 


4  to 
f  ewe  r 
than 


$0 


9 

and 

more 


Household  food  tasks 


Food  production 
outside  house 


This  chart  is  Based  on  datai/  on  use  of  time  for  food  tasks  hy  115  white 
farm  families  living  in  the  South  Carolina  Piedmont  and  producing  about  S3  per¬ 
cent  of  their  food  supply.  The  Bars  show  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week 
spent  in  food  tasks  By  farm  families,  classified  By  number  in  family  into  3 
groups.  As  might  Be  expected,  the  number  of  hours  spent  increased  with  the  size 
of  the  family. 


The  total  amount  of  time  spent  By  each  group  is  divided  into  2  periods: 

(l)  time  spent  in  household  food  work,  such  as  preparation  and  serving  of  meals, 
clearing  away,  Baking,  and  food  preservation;  and  (2)  time  spent  in  work  outside 
the  house  in  food  production  for  home  use,  such  as  gardening,  poultry- raising, 
pork  production,  and  churning.  Total  time  for  food  tasks  increased  with  the 
size  of  the  family.  But  the  proportion  devoted  to  work  outside  the  house  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same  for  all  groups,  ranging  from  37  percent  in  families  of 
fewer  than  4  to  40  percent  in  families  of  9  and  more. 

These  figures  are  for  all  white  families  studied;  the  data  in  the  Farm 
Family  Living  Outlook  Report  refer  to  a  smaller  group  selected  on  the  Basis  of 
similar  money  values  of  total  food  supply. 
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This  chart  is  based  on  data  for  use  of  time  for  household  food  tasks  by 
115  white  farm  families  in  the  South  Carolina  Piedmont.—'  The  average  number 
of  hours  per  week  spent  by  families  in  their  housenold  food  tasks  (including 
preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  clearing  away,  baking,  etc. ,  but  excluding 
food  preservation)  is  shown  in  relation  to  size  of  family  and  type  of  meals 
served.  The  top  bar  in  each  set  of  three  represents  hours  per  week  spent  by 
families  serving  very  simple  menus;  no  families  of  fewer  than  4  members  re¬ 
ported  meals  of  this  type.  The  middle  bar  snows  hours  spent  by  families 
serving  simple  menus;  and  the  bottom  bar,  hours  spent  by  families  serving 
varied  menus. 


The  comparison  suggests  that  type  of  menu  is  fully  as  important  a  factor 
in  determining  amount  of  time  spent  in  household  food  tasks  as  size  of  family. 
For  example,  families  of  9  and  more  serving  very  simple  menus  spent  fewer 
nours  than  smaller  families  serving  varied  menus. 
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